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Lodgers’ Report 


n the night of the 24th I felt just as 
my breast were burning and on the 
flowing morning I woke up to find 
(man standing by my pillow with 
(sword and another with a stick with 
ndant paper-cuttings in his hand. They 
ere earnestly praying for me thinking 
at I had been possessed by a fox. 
#On that night I heard a noise from 
aven and felt as if I had been pressed 
wn with a heavy stone, when I heard 
le beautiful voice from the ten gods 
enerically named Tenri-o-kami). 
il received a divine message in a dream 
the effect that these ten gods would 
hke my body their oracle. After that 
often spoke of the wonderful instances 
my having pacified the pangs of 
ildbirth. Accordingly all my family 
ought that I had gone mad, and they 
actised faith-cure on me. In November, 
aring that Mrs. Yuki Shimizu, the wife 
our neighbor, was suffering from the 
ngs of childbirth, I visited and breathed 
bon her. Then miraculously enough her 
ins instantly left her and she had an 
sy delivery. At this instant it came 
my mind that women in their con- 
hement need not wear a bellyband nor 
stain from hurtful food. So I told her 
d she was soon well again. Hearing 
this wonderful case many a woman in 
r confinement came to me. I told them 
e same thing as I had Mrs. Shimizu. 
d to those who came on account of 
eir illness I said, “‘ For us human beings 
ere should be no illness. As we harbour 
our mind such “dust” (vices) as 
aving, grudging, self-loving, hating, 
vying, raging, coveting and self-exalt- 
g, we suffer from illness”. At the end 
the fifth year of Meiji (1872) we 
nstructed the so-called Kanrodai (the 
and for Nectar’s Vessel) of wood. I have 
ard that if we put a vessel on it after 
pse of thirty years, God will pour nectar 
it every night and those who can taste 
shall enjoy long and prosperous life. 
Fifteen years ago my eldest son named 
juji got permission from the authority 
the Yoshida Shrine to worship Tenrin- 
yojin. Many a pilgrim came to visit 
ir shrine and some of them offered 
sgetables to it. After they were taken 
ywn, I used to return them to the 
orshippers. As some of them, however, 
anted to get our offerings I gave them 
panese candies named konpeito. In those 
ys I felt pains in my body and wonder 
hy it was. Then in March of the tenth 
ar of Meiji, God appeared to me in 
dream and said, “We desire to make 
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your body our oracle, but your black 
clothes will never do, so you shall wear 
red ones.”” Accordingly I wear red clothes 
now. Since then I have been entrusting 
the management of the shrine to my 
disciples and have nothing to do with it. 
But the followers have been increasing 
daily and we now have a branch church 
in Kuruno village of Uchi County. The 
daily offertory amounts to some fifteen 
sen and on the twenty-sixth of each 
month we get some fifty sen in a sealed 
envelope from Mr. R. Yamazawa and 
I make it my pocketmoney. 

As above stated, I have never practised 
faith-cure nor used a charm. And to 
other points kindly refer to the reports 
from Messers R. Yamazawa, G. Nakata, 
and C. Tsuji. 

In response to your enquiry, I present 
this statement. 

Miki Nakayama 

The above report ended in the pro- 
pagation of faith convinces us of its 
coincidence with her prediction that she 
would reveal herself. It was written by 
a scribe in the following order with 
some mistakes in dates. 

The report is begun with her son’s 
disease in 1838 and goes on to the descent 
of ten gods to her body in 1839 but it 
was one year earlier. Next it deals with 
the fact that the ten gods are generically 
called Tenri-o and her family did their 
very best to change her intention. Then 
comes the incident of the belly-band and 
the neighbor Mrs. Yuki Shimizu’s affair 
dated November 1839 but this date is also 
wrong. Next it treats of the fact that 
on account of the wonderful protection 
of Tenri- Okami in time of pregnancy, 
a lot of pilgrims were gathered and our 


religion spread as a god of easy delivery. 

Then the report deals with the eight 
kinds of so-called “dust” and the teach- 
ing that we fall ill only because we har- 
bour evils in our minds. The stand for 
Nectar’s Vessel comes next and it asserts 
that if we put a bowl on it, God will 
pour Nectar in it every night. Then it 
deals with the permission from the Yoshi- 
da Goten to worship Tenrin-o, the reason 
for distribution of the Japanese candies 
named Konpeito and the changing of her 
black clothes into red ones as the oracle 
of God in March of the tenth year of 
Meiji (1877). But the above date is also 
wrong by two years. 

It goes on to say that later on she did 
not meet her followers in person but 
made her disciples do so and yet the 
daily donation amounted from 15 sen to 
50 sen and that she never performed 
faith-cure. 

As you may be able to surmise from 
the last chapter of it, Messers R. Yama- 
zawa G. Nakata, and C. Tsuji and two 
others, R. Yamamoto and I. Masui were 
organizers from the beginning, 

Although the above report, written bya 
scribe, is full of mistakes, we can under- 
stand through it the matters at issue in 
those days. Anyway, in proportion to the 
increase ot her sufferings, her reputation 
was wide spread just as a stone spreads 
rings on the water. 

Judging from the reason for confisca- 
ting the stone for Nectar’s Vessel, the 
authorities seem to have taken her red 
clothes and the Nectar’s Vessel for the 
instruments for enchantment. The pas- 
sage that, ‘I have never practiced faith- 
cure nor used a charm,” clearly illustrates 
it. (To be continued ) 
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The Religion of Divine Wisdom 


ASSERTION OF A 
TENRIKYOIST 


—Critique on H. van Straelen’s 
The Religion of Divine Wisdom—— 
by Prof. Y. Moroi, 
translated by M. Nishikawa. 


Has Tenrikyo transformed 
from its original teaching? 


Next in this book, Straelen repeats 
that Tenrikyo has changed its original 
teaching. He says that present day 
Tenrikyo has turned away from its 
original teaching, that at least he cannot 
wipe off such an impression, and that 
many shiftings of emphasis have been 
made upon the doctrines of Tenrikyo. 
He intends to say that Tenrikyo has 
put emphasis upon various points of 
doctrines and changed its original teach- 
ing according to the changes of the 


times. Against his statements, we must 
say as follows. It may be that the 
interpretation and understanding of 


doctrines has changed as times do, but 
this does not mean that the present-day 
doctrine of Tenrikyo has changed from 
the original one. This is liable to be 
mistaken, but must not be mistaken. To 
make this matter clear, we must decide 
what the original teaching is. In Tenri- 
kyo, its original teaching is nothing but 
the teaching preached by the Foundress 
and by Rev. Izo Iburi, Her successor to 
the Divine Revelation. It is the doctrine 
based on this teaching which is to be the 
foundation of faith in Tenrikyo. But we 
cannot always say that understanding of 
such doctrine has been fully penetrated 
in Tenrikyo itself. It has been only 
ten years since understanding rooted in 
recognition of the originality in Tenrikyo 
was made. We dare to say so. 

One may ask why such recognition was 
not made before. It is because Tenrikyo 
for a long time passed through various 


restrictions and oppressions ascribed to 
the religious and social situation in Japan, 
so the believers in Tenrikyo could not 
accept and publish the original teaching 
as it was, but adapted themselves to a 
temporary and convenient compromise of 
principles. They were, therefore, inclined 
to expound the original teaching with the 
traditional way of Japanese thinking or 
the general and popular faith or Shintoistic 
thinking. Thus there have been many 
books written showing such a tendency. 
Between such a book and present-day 
books we can certainly find a great 
difference in the way of writing, but this 
never meant that Tenrikyo has departed 
from its original teaching. Of course, 
writers would include their serious faith 
in such a book, but selfreflection upon 
how deeply their faith was rooted in the 
original teaching was not always made. 
Tenrikyo has been for a long time under 
the thought-control of Shintoism in Japan, 
which was removed ten years ago and 
replaced by freedom of thought. Then, 
in Tenrikyo ‘Fukugen’ (or return to the 
original teaching) was strongly preached. 
The Headquarters of Tenrikyo Church de- 
clared ‘Fukugen’ to all believers. ‘ Fuku- 
gen’ means to return to the original 
teaching and expound its originality. At 
that time the ‘Tenrikyo Kyoten’ (Tenri- 
kyo canon) was completed and authorized 
by the Tenrikyo Headquarters as the 
authorized Canon on the original canon 
of teaching as the text of the original 
teaching. Ever since the believers can 
understand the original canon through 
this ‘ Tenrikyo Kyoten’, and comprehend 
more deeply the essentiality of the original 
teaching. Superficially, it may seem that 
Tenrikyo has changed its original teach- 
ing. But, on the contrary, this shows 
that the original teaching has been more 
explicit so far. For instance, Straelen 
says that the ways of ritual in Tenrikyo 
will be changed in the near future, which 
is what we told him. It is necessary that 
the Shintoistic ritual adopted carelessly 


should be reformed, as Tenrikyo itse 
recognizes, and changed into the origibe 
ritual based on the spirit of the origing 
teaching in the future. The original ritt 
al, of course, has been already performé 
in the present. For instance, in Shintoisn 
the rituals are performed by the pries} 
in a ritual robe (shozoku) according 4 
the traditional way of Shintoism, whi) 
in Tenrikyo it is done in ‘Montsuk+ 
(a crested, black kimono). The priest} 
read, not Shinto prayers in litera , y 
language, but Tenrikyo prayers in conf 
loquial language. There remain, we admil tl it 
many Shintoistic rituals, which will ae 


will be certainly changed hereafter art, 
must be changed, which we must not ta | ai 
for a shifting of emphasis. Moreovel#y 
as another instance of the shifting ai 
emphasis in Tenrikyo Straelen says thal 
Tenrikyo has recently put an emphas: ie 
upon ‘Otasuke’ (or Salvation), but thes 
have come to cease to speak of ‘Mot ig | 
Hajimari-no-Hanashi’ (or Tenrikyo Gend ‘ 
sis). He is mistaken at this point, too | 
Well, Tenrikyo has put an phasis upo t 
‘Otasuke’ all the time from the ver! 
beginning, not especially during recerj\; 
years. Although Tenrikyo Genesis ||! Ny 
not have been spoken about very mucl fo 
yet it has been distinctly written ijl; 
chapter three of the Tenrikyo Kyote/fij 
(authorized canon). Straelen may ha i 
written this statement after he half) 
encountered the faith of some believe I} 
in Tenrikyo in the country. This i 
not because Tenrikyo itself has change} 
its original teaching by the shifting off : 
| 


emphasis, but because the original teach 
ing has not yet penetrated into the mind 
of all the believers. 

Now, in any religion, individual be} 
lievers-:-those who are not priests an{: 
not always ardent, or who belong to I 
particular group in the country:: -diftelf. 
one from another in understanding doctif} 
rine and are apt to understand only witijf} 
ordinary common sense. Even ardent bei i 
lievers often stray from the authentic doc] iT 
trine in case they are selfsatisfactory ans 
individualistic in interpreting it. In Tenri 1 
kyo too, we find inevitably such a situation i 
But, since the understanding of thi 
doctrine is not thoroughgoing in all thi 
believers, we will take Straelen’s advicil 
heartily. Furthermore Straelen says thal 
Tenrikyo has so far put emphasis not 
upon the study of doctrines, but upon it} 
propagandism. If he means propagandli 
jideli by “ propagandism,” it may, be sai 
so. As the Foundress said ‘Tasuke} 
Sekikomu’ (urge you to attain a 
and wanted to save as many people ag 
possible in the shortest time, we ar 
taught that one’s salvation should be com 
pleted only by saving another and thaj 
believers in Tenrikyo should be at tal 
same time missionaries, and we have puif 
forth our strength on missionary wor | 

(To be continued) 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 


“ Mikagura-Uta Kogi”’ 
written by Prof. T. Fukaya, 
translated by H. Mimoto. 


THE FIFTH SECTION 


The First Stanza may appear as a 
ymn extolling worldly benefit of worship, 
it if one will consider that the lis- 
ners were Yamato peasants of the 
id-nineteenth century, and that ordi- 
ary people are generally egocentric 
1imals, one will be able easily to 
oprove. The First Stanza was com- 
ysed together with the Second and 
hird Stanzas during January of 18. 
y 18, worshippers had become more 
umerous and a feeling of dawn breaks 
airing this period in the history of our 
sligion which had until then trodden for 
any long years on dark evening roads. 
itotsu, Shogatsu Koe no sazuke was 
irstly New Year’s Compost blessing 
—Yare mezurashit 

How wonderful! 

“Shogatsu: New year’s Day. New 
ear’s Day and Obon (the Buddhist All 
yuls’ Day) are the two happiest events 
* the year in the life of the agricultu- 
il people of Yamato. But, New Year’s 
ay above all is a joyous occasion as 
1e beginning of the year, as the begin- 
ing of different projects to be carried 
nt. 

If we interpret New Year’s Day as 
ie beginning of a new life for people 
ho have suffered from _ difficulties 
ther of health or circumstances, we 
-e able to appreciate even more fully 
1e principles expressed in this hymn. 
Koe no sazuke: blessing of the com- 
gst. According to historical records, 
ye Foundress authorized a_ service 
alled “Blessing of the Compost.” She 
wught that if we prepared three go of 
ran, three go of ashes and three go of 
irt and were to carry out the service 
f Compost Blessing the mixture would 
ave the same efficacy as one da of 
orse manure. She taught also that if 
-e were to take one hundred times this 
uantity in the same proportion and 
rere to offer it before the Kanrodai, 
nd were to carry out the Compost 
lessing service, the mixture would 
ave the same efficacy as one hundred 
a of horse manure. 

Some of the people who received this 
lessing of the compost were Messrs. 
hushichi Yamanaka, Chusaku Tsuji and 
husaburo Koda. 

Zare Mezurashii 

fow wonderful! 

-Yare is an exclamatory phrase. The 
ivine guidance and protection of God 
; so wonderful that up to now, no one 
as heard or witnessed anything com- 
arable. 

fi Ni, Nikkori sazuke morotara 


Secondly, Smiling blessing if received 

Yare tanomoshi ya 

How promising ! 

Nikkori: is smiling and refers to the 
joy which cannot be withheld of people 
who have received the blessing. 

Sazuke morotara: if blessings are re- 
ceived 

Yare tanomoshi ya: how promising! 

In the Kyoten, it is stated: ‘ Blessing 
are given by God after he has been 
satisfied concerning the truth dwelling 
in the heart of each recipient. It is 
conferred in trust that its benefit shall 
be used in wholehearted efforts towards 
helping other people to greater spiritual 
maturity. ”’ 

Blessing are conferred on account of 
the truth exhibited in man’s heart when 
he will take the vow to devote himself 
wholeheartedly for the benefit of others. 
The blessings conferred will be treasures 
to last forever, through one’s life time 
and throughout the lives of one’s 
descendants. 

San ni, Sanzai Kokoro wo sadame 
Thirdly, A joyous attitude forever hold 

Sanzai kokoro: There are two inter- 
pretations which have been offered (1) 
that it means san sai kokoro or three- 
year-old’s mind and (2) that it means 
money spending mind. when we look 
at the gestures with the hands, it seems 
that the reference is to a happy, joyful 
attitude of yoki, resulting from exultation 
over the blessings conferred. 

In the Yamato district the word 
sanzai does not necessarily mean spend- 
ing money for foolish ends, but rather 
more frequently enjoying oneself with- 
out unnecessary restraint. 

We can interpret sanzai kokoro wo 
sadameru aS meaning that in religious 
life it is important to pass each day, at 
all times, joyfully in a spirit of yoki- 
gurashi. The Foundress said, “If you 
are joyful, God also will be joyful. If 
God is joyful the world also will be 
joyful.” 

Yottsu Yo No Naka (Fourthly-Prosperity ) 

Yo no naka: is a dialect of Yamato and 
is pronounced yon naka. Its original re- 
ference was to a good harvest 
of rice, but it is also used in 
reference to general well-being 
and prosperity. An example 
can be given: A person's 
possessions increase and people 
might say, “That man is 
thesedays yon naka.”” Yon naka 
thus refers also to changing 
from adversity to prosperity. 

The above passages of the 
First Stanza may be taken 
together to mean: After one 
receives blessings and enters 
yokigurashi, God grants his 
approval. The crops result in 
fertile harvest. Worries dis- 
apear in daily life and pros- 
perity and well-being come to 
characterize one’s life. In the 


Ofudesaki, our Foundress says, 

Gad hig as your mind joyous becomes 
your life generally b S S 
ee ee y becomes prosperous 
Itsutsu Ri ; Wo Fuku (Fifthly-Principles 
appear as in a flood) 

Ri wo Suku: The Foundress taught 
that Ri is God. Ri or principle is a self 
restricted manifestation of God. God 
manifests himself through principles. Ri, 
therefore, refers to the manifestation of 
God's guidance and protection. So when 
Ri appears as in flood, God’s guidance 
and protection appears abundantly. 

The Foundregs said, 

“We will illustrate with water. If you 

lead water down from a high place, it 
will rise again to its original level. If 
there are people who will try to hinder 
our path, we will use them as steps in 
a ladder. We will continue to rise, step 
by step. We can illustrate with trees. If 
you prune the top of a tree, birds will 
appear on the sides. If you will cut into 
the roots, we can make the shovel for- 
sake its mischief, and instead sprout our 
branches.” 
Muttsu Musho ni Deke Mawasu ( Sixthly- 
Unrestrictedly, we have abundant crop) 
Nanatsu  Nanikani Tsukuri Toru Nara 
(Seventhly-If this and that you will grow 
and harvest) 

If you will not exert yourself, there 
cannot be an adequate harvest, no matter 
how much divine guidance and protection 
you have. God works through man and 
we are able to receive the benefits of his 
guidance when we apply ourselves. 
Yattsu Yamato Wa Honen Ya (Eighthly- 
Yamato enjoys a prosperous year !) 

When we rejoice in God’s protection 
and apply ourselves, we are enabled to 
enjoy an abundant harvest. This is true 
not just in Yamato, but if we consider 
that the people who sang the Mikagura 
Uta were peasants living in a small 
section of Yamato, we may understand 
that the word Yamato in this verse did 
not sound the same to them as it may 
today. 


(To be continued) 
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The 11th Sport events of Tenrikyo 


Puppet Show, 

A Crystalization of “ Man’s 
Song of the Heart” 
Continuously Played During 
the Past Two Hundred Years 


While it is an undeniable fact that 
modern sciences in all the varied fields 
are progressing at an alarming rapidity, 
is the mental progress matching it? 

A brief reflection convinces us of the 
fact that human mentality has virtually 
remained the same for the past centuries. 
Human beings, indeed, are subject to a 
repetition of joy, sorrow, anger and 
delight, seldom surpassing the levels of 
mental vibrations exemplified in these 
various expressions of feelings. 

They, naturally, are liable to be caught 
in ‘“‘mental air-pockets”’ in the course of 
their mental journey, and, once they find 
themselves there, they may not free 
themselves from a feeling of intense 
solitude, which is related to the ever- 
recurrent question: “Whence do we 
come, and whither?” The loneliness of 
human existence, to which man is in- 
escapably destined, was eloquently and 
beautifully sung by the French poet, 
Paul Verlaine, in the following lines; 

“Tl pleure dans mon coeur, 
Comme il pleut sur la ville; 
Quell’est cette langueur, 
Qui pénétre mon coeur?”’ 

Man’s ‘Song of the heart ’’ — how sad 
and solitary it sounds! 

The folksongs, loved and handed down 
by multitudes of people through the past 
centuries should, in a sense, be classed 
in such “song of the heart.” Typical 
of this genre of art in Japan is the 
“ Bunraku’”’ with two hundred year-old 
traditions. 

The Ningyo (puppet) Jorvuri, known by 
the name of Bunraku, was inaugurated by 
a promoter called Bunrakuken Uemura, 
who lived around 1700, whence the name 
“Bunraku” was derived. The “Bunraku,” 
unique art of Japan, consists of three 
integral components, Tayu (story-teller), 
puppet manipulator and Samisen (musical 
accompaniment), and the Jovuri scenario 
called Gidayubushi with its characteristic 
melody, inaugurated by a Samisen-player 
called Gidayu Takemoto in 1688, offers 
the basic note of music. 

Originally being a “Song of the Heart,” 
the Joruri, as devised by its originator, 
Gidayu Takemoto, is intended to be a 
melody of sorrows and lamentation, for 
the human mentality is such that the 
moment of the supreme happiness is at 
once felt as the moment of the deepest 
sorrow. Gidayu, the originator, was 
shrewd enough to take advantage of this 
particular mentality commn to all human 
beings. 

The Joruri story is often strewn with 
scenes of “Smiles with a sorrow hidden 
under,” Mystifying to the western mind, 
such smiles, undoubtedly of a complex 
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Presentation of Bunraku at Tenri: 


“The Foundress with Plum Blossom Perfume” 


nature and of a high mental level, are 
obviously peculiar to the Japanese, who, 
even in their daily life, might be found 
to be susceptible to such beguiling expres- 
sions on their face. 

Suppose, for example, a mother whose 
son is about to embark on journey to a 
far-off land. Both mother and child, 
considering the other’s feeling, will try 
to suppress their own feeling, and, in 
spite of the sorrow of parting, endeavor 
to evince a smile on the face. Such has 
been, oftener than not, the case in Japan, 
and the ‘“ Joruri stories,’ handed down 
through the past centuries, abound in 
similar situation. 

Again, the sad tears shed by women 
heroines in the Jovuri stories, whose 
“pillows are wet with tears, and whose 
life is as fleeting as a dream,” may be 
said to have something in common with 
the tears shed by modern maidens in 
their bed, for, indeed, unchangeable is 
the human mentality in its true form, 
and men and women everywhere may be 
expected to feel the same way. Here 
should be found a common foundation 
upon which a “Song of the Heart” is 
made possible. It is true that the 
Bunraku was born a good many years 
ago. Its virtue, however, should not be 
confined to its oldness alone; it carries 
something vital to the contemporary 
people, with an appeal, both fresh, strong 
and flagrant. 

It goes without saying that the world 
described in the Joruri stories is never 
the world of reality —it is a world of 
imagination dramatized, beautified and 
made into poesy. 

The Bunraku puppets, manipulated 
through the medium of the Joruvi, appeal 
to the innermost sanctuary of the minds 
of the spectators, both male and female. 

Characteristic of the faces of the puppets 
used in the Bunraku is the conspicuous 
absence of individuality. This, however, 
is advantageous in one respect: the 
mental attitude of each of the spectators 
may be the more easily reflected on their 
faces. The puppets will cry with sorrow 
or shout with joy even as the spectators 


feel. The lack of individuality on thei 
faces denotes at once the inexhaustibl 
flexibility latent in each of the puppet} 
in action. Lack of smoothness in theif 
movements, thus, will be overshadowed 
by the preponderance of a sympatheti¢) 
mental communion engendered between 
the stage and the spectators. | 

Suppose a woman is in love. Ag 
represented on the stage, she will be < 
woman with lowered shoulders and hes 
chin buried deep in her bosom. i the 
figure of a woman- puppet in 
posture, every woman in the aca 
will become conscious of her love-wo 
mentality faithfully depicted by the 
puppet, the sympathetic mental commu 
nication being enhanced by the mournful} 
melody of the Jovuri accompanying the 
puppet’s movement. And, at the sight of 
the female-puppet skillfully manipulated 
for the manifestation of such menta 
posture, the male spectators will be 
struck with a sense of admiration for the} 
unfathomably delicate intricacy of female} 
mentality. | 

All this attests to the inseparable 
relation existing between the puppets 
and the Jovuri. The spectators’ mentality} 
is faithfully reflected by and embodied] 
in, the movement of the puppets through 
the medium of the Joruzi. 

Now, the Bunraku puppet is compose¢ 
of a head, body, hands and legs, which | 
are linked with strings. The puppets are} 
provided with appropriate costumes 
according to the parts they each are 
supposed to play. 

The head, or face, except that for the 
part of Kagekiyo, may be adapted to one} 
part to another simply with the aid o 
a dexterous manipulation by the sole 
exceptional case of a Bunraku face 
intended for a specific part, has been 
handed down as such ever since the days 
of Bunrakuken, the Bunraku founder, 
and, of course, it carries its own charac- 
teristic costume becoming its role. 

(To be continued) 
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